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ment from design derive a good deal of their plausibility, I think,
from the 'remarkable* character of the actual constitution
whether of the heavens or of the universe, in forgetfulness of the
fact that it is impossible to propound any constitution which
would if it existed be other than c remarkable/ It is supposed
that a remarkable occurrence is specially in need of an explana-
tion, and that any sufficient explanation has a high probability
in its favour. That an explanation is particularly required,
possesses a measure of truth; for it is likely that our original
data were much lacking in completeness, and the occurrence of
the extraordinary event brings to light this deficiency. But
that we are not justified in adopting with confidence any sufficient
explanation, has been shown already.
Such arguments, however, get a part of their plausibility from
a quite different source. There is a general supposition that some
kinds of occurrences are more likely than others to be susceptible
of an explanation by us; and, therefore, any explanation which
deals with such cases falls in prepared soil. Results which,
judging from ourselves, conscious agents would be likely to pro-
duce fall into this category. Results which would be probable,
supposing a-direct and predominant causal dependence between
the elements whose concomitance is remarked, belong to it also.
There is, in fact, a sort of argument from analogy as to whether
certain sorts of phenomena are or are not likely to be due to
* chance/ This may explain, for example, why the particular
concurrence of atoms that go to compose the human eye, why a
series of correct guesses in naming playing cards, why special
symmetry or special asymmetry amongst the stars, seem to
require explanation in no ordinary degree. Prwr to an explana-
tion these particular concurrences or series or distributions are
no more improbable than any other. But the causes of such
conjunctions as these are more likely to be discoverable by the
human mind than are the causes of others, and the attempt to
explain them deserves, therefore, to be more carefully considered.
This supposition, derived by analogy or induction from those
cases in which we believe the causes to be known to us, has, per-
haps, some weight. But the direct application of the Calculus
of Probabilities can do no more in these cases than suggest matter *
for investigation. The fact that a man has made a long series
of correct guesses in cases where he is cut ofi from the ordinary